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I. INTRODUCTION 


In submitting this report on the "Instituto Indigenista Interamericano", 
the Inter-American Indian Institute, to be referred to as the I.I.I., there are 
a number of things that will have to be borne in mind or what follows may be 
misunderstood. These things derive from the nature of the I.I.I., its re- 
lationship with the Government of Mexico, and the fact that the language spoken 
by the Vast majority of those who work with and in the I.I.I. is Spanish, while 
the languages spoken by the people they direct their work toward are the very 
many Indian languages. This means that the cultural background for the work 
done is foreign to the North Americans, be they French or English speaking, in 
a way that is paralleled by the difficulties the Spanish speakers in turn have 
with the ones who speak the Indian languages. Finally, there is as profound a 
difference between the Indian groups in Latin America and between the Indians of 
Canada and those of any one of the groups in Latin America. The simple fact of 
being Indian may only predispose someone to accept cultural differences, it does 
not make for automatic understanding. The linguistic diversity involved requires 
everyone to use a translator some of the time. The one "lingua-franca,' however, 
is Spanish and its: use is important. 

Differences that exist at present between the groups mentioned above have 
a long and at times painful history. I'll dwell only on those pertinent to the 
I.I.I. At the time of the Conquest, from the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
the basic purposes and the nature of the conquered groups varied considerably. In 
the Mezo-American region (Mexico and Central America) and the Andean region 
(Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia) there were settled farming civilizations that 


in most respects were the equals of the European. They had large urban populations, 
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as large or larger than the Europeans and an economy and agricultural technology 
to support them. They also had political and religious systems that were as 
elaborate as any found elsewhere. Their art, mathematics, astronomy were elab- 
orately developed. They had not invented an alphabet, nor had they developed the 
metallurgy that was possessed by the Europeans. Further, as their trade was 
focussed on land routes they had not developed the maritime skills we have come 
to associate with Europe. 

Two accomplishments made by the Indian civiliations should not be forgotten. 
The first is the easiest to forget and that is they had invented and were using 
the concept of zero. The evidence suggests that they were further along in this 
than the Europeans, or the Arabs, as the Maya's invention of zero appears to have 
preceded the Arabs by about three centuries. The second accomplishment that is 
even of greater importance is that they had domesticated a larger variety of fruits 
and vegetables than had been domesticated in the Old World. Without the latter, 
we would be far poorer and our diet would be much more boring than it now is. 

The point of the above is that both the Mezo-American- and the Andean peoples 
lived in highly developed sophisticated civilization. 

The differences between Europeans on arrival and the Indians of the larger 
groupings was in some ways not as great as the difference between the Indians they 
found over here. From the highly sophisticated and concentrated populations 
of Peru and Mexico, there were many stages to the scattered groups of hunters and 
gatherers found in Northern Canada and in the Amazon basin. These latter two 
groups did not have the political, economic and technological system possessed by 
the ones in Mexico. Further, they were far fewer in number, were generally closer 


to nature and had less to fall back on in case of emergencies. 
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In addition to the differences between Indians are the differences in 
the Europeans that came over. Their differences in language are obvious but 
not quite-so obvious are the profound differences in their approach to the 
Indian groups, their reason for being here and the way they saw the land 
they were occupying. All this had a profound impact on the approach taken 
by their governments and the policies they have developed toward the Indians. 

In contrast to the approach of the English, of conquest and a desire 
to build a new society after removing the Indians, the Spanish wanted to 
subjugate and draw tribute from the Indians. Indians were seen as a resource 
that belonged to the Crown to be exploited for the benefit of the Crown and 
to be guarded against injury. Further, the Spanish had the large concentra- 
tions of population to worry about and were faced with having only a few people 
to administer the millions that were here. That the millions were oe 
remains without saying and that the exploitation was brutal is also obvious. 
However, at no time was genocide a policy and at no time did the Spanish Crown 
approve of the damage being done to the Indians. The purpose of the Spanish 
was to Christianize and to extract wealth, not to replace. This last was done 
only incidentally. 

The result was the establishment of a mining and plantation economy 
based on a type of leasehold in which the ultimate ownership of the land and 
it's mineral wealth remained with the Crown. The indians were put into a 
position where they were to be more readily Christianized and taught the use of 
Spanish, precluding scattered groups of hunters and gatherers. They were allowed, 
often by force of circumstances and isolation, to keep many of their traditions 


and practices. Finally, they were to be incorporated into the Spanish system as 
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quickly and expeditiously as possible. Much of the original Indianness that 
was Gh eme survived in spite of almost a half millenium of contact, not because 
of the policy of the conquerors. 

The length of time, combined with large numbers of Indians and a relative 
scarcity of Europeans meant a high frequency of intermarriage between the two 
groups. Since Independence, this has allowed Indians to become heads of state 
in countries with high proportions of Indians in the population. It has further 
conspired to put an Indian stamp on the lives of everyone who lives in these 
countries. To repeat, this was a result that came about in spite of the efforts 
of the Spanish to remove the Indianness of the population and to turn them all 
into "civilized" facsimilies of good Spaniards. 

Things would have remained very much as they were had Mexico not been 
altered so substantially. by the events of the Mexican Revolution. This and 
anthropological research on the Indian civilizations in Mexico, beginning in the 
nineteenth century gave a sense of identity with and a pride in the Indian heritage 
in that country in the face of prejudice and in spite of the long history of 
subjugation. As an aspect of the work on the Indians, the Mexican anthropologists 
along with others were instrumental in organizing the first Inter-American Indian 
Congress held in 1940 and, until the present Director was appointed last year, 
have provided all the Directors and most of the personnel of the I.I.I. As the 
inspiration came from Mexico and most of its personnel have come from there and 
its head office is in Mexico City, the support it has received in many subtle 
and some not so subtle ways has been very important. Officially, however, there 
is no special relationship; Mexico is but one of the seventeen member countries. 


The historical background in Latin America and the input from cultural 
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anthropologists has created an institution that sees itself basically as attempt- 
ing to protect and nurture the Indianness that is but a remnant among most of the 
Indian descendants that exist today. It sees the word "Indian" in its open and 
all-encompassing sense rather than as a legal definition - yet because it is an 
international organization it tries to do so without stepping on any diplomatic 
toes - and is working from a position of political and financial weakness to 
accomplish its task. It provides insight into the meaning of the key work used 

in the official title of the organization. The meaning of Indigenista, like that 
for indigenismo and indigenistas does not translate readily into English. In 
these words is the sense of the all inclusive interest in anything and everything 
pertaining to the Indianness of the Indians. It is all inclusive in the same 
sense as Tylor's definition of culture:"..,everything learned by man as a member of 


society.." 


Combining this idea with the open-ended definition of Indian, as anyone 
who is a descendant of theirs, oné comes relatively close to the meaning of 
indigenismo. An indigenista is one who works with Indians or for Indians in any 
way and in the broadest sense of Indianness, and the Instituto Indigenista 
Interamericano is, then, the inter-American institute that has the responsibility 


of working with Indians in this broad sense of the word. In this report, the word 


Indian will be used in this broad sense unless specified otherwise. 
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il; THE OFFICIAL PUBLIC DEFINITION OF THE 
INSTITUTO INDIGENISTA INTERAMERICANO 


(AS DERIVED FROM THEIR STATEMENTS). 


The Instituto Indigenista Interamericano is one of the specialized 


agencies of the Organization of American States. It came into being on the 
25th of March, 1942, when the basic convention had been formally ratified by 
six countries. It became an 0.A.S. specialized agency in 1953 as a result of 
a formal agreement between the I.I.I. and the O.A.S. 

At the present time seventeen countries are members of the I.I.I.: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Eoatens ion Honduras, Nicaragua, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States 
of America, and Venezuela. 

The purposes of the I.I.I. are to: 

a) Act as the permanent commission for organizing and running the 
Inter-American Indian Congresses; and, to find means for ful- 
filling the resolutions reached by the congresses. 

b) Solicit, collect, order and distribute information on scientific 
and legislative activities and on the activities of Indian 
organizations and institutions, on all manner of material on 
groups of Indians and to provide technical information to any 
Indian center requesting it. 

c) Initiate, direct and coordinate research that has immediate 
practical application to, or might provide a greater under- 
standing of Indian groups; and collaborate with the establishment 
of Indian policies by the official institutions requesting it Cin 


Spanish, "“instituciones pertinentes".) 
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d) Publish periodical and occasional material for the dissemina- 
tion of scientific data through these and other means. 

e) Administer the funds received from member countries for the 
maintenance of the Institute. 

f) Cooperate with and provide technical assistance to Indian 
institutions and the specialized Indian agencies in the member 
countries; create technical consulting commissions by agreement 
with their respective governments; and, finally 

g) promote, stimulate and coordinate the training of technical 
personnel and consultants in Indian matters and the personnel 
that work in Indian programs. . 

The organization of the I.I.I. is autonomous in terms of its admin- 
istration, budgeting and technical operations and works through its Inter- 
American Indian Congresses, its own Board of Directors, Executive Committee, 
Director and personnel according to the terms established by the International 
Agreement of 1940 and the resolutions of the Congresses and these other bodies. 

The Inter American Indian Congresses are intended to be held every four 
years in a country determined at the end of each congress. Delegates to the 
Congresses are named by the member governments and observers are invited by 
the organizing government and the I.I.I. The country hosting the Congress incurs 
the organizing costs. Congresses have been held as follows: The first was held 
in Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico in April, 1940; the second in Cusco, Peru in 
June, 1949; the third in La Paz, Bolivia in August, 1954; the fifth in Quito. 
Ecuador in October, 1964; the sixth in Patzcuaro, Michoacan, Mexico in April, 1968; 
the seventh in Brasilia, Brasil in August, 1972; and, the twice delayed eighth 


Congress is to be held in Panama in 1979. 
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The Board of Directors is made up of the representatives of the 
countries signing the basic Agreement. It meets at least once every two 
years and has ultimate control over the I.I.I. It appoints the Director 
and the Executive Committee and sets the financial base of the I.I.1I. 

The Executive Committee has five voting members. Its tasks are to: 
examine, approve and/or amend the report of work accomplished, the activities 
programmed and the budget presented by the Director; appoint special commis-— 
sions; authorize occasional publications; and make a report to the members on 
the work accomplished and on the annual income and expenditure of the I.I.1. 
It may also call for extraordinary meetings of the Board of Directors if such 
are deemed appropriate. 

The I.I.1. collaborates with and coordinates activities of the national 
Indian institutes or the agencies assigned by the member governments to 
accomplish the same tasks. The present list of activities are the result of a 

° 
pragmatic interpretation of the basic objectives of the I.I.I., the resolutions 
made by the Congresses and the demands made by member countries. They are 
limited by the technical, human and economic resources available. The I.I.I. 
uses all the means at its disposal to fulfill the demands made of it, be they 
by using its own resources or those that can be legitimately obtained over and 
above those regularly budgeted. Activities are carried out in the priority of 
its basic purposes. The I.I.I. will work with both public and private agencies. 

The principal activities of the I.I.I. are the training of personnel, 
carrying out research and providing technical assistance. In the training of 
personnel, the I.I.I. conducts programs for the training and upgrading of the 


qualifications for technical personnel and that in Indian work. This is done 
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in collaboration with UNESCO, FAB, ILO, LICA (Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences); CREFAL, (Latin American Regional Commission for 
Fundamental Education); CIM; and, with Governments and private agencies. 

The short courses given can have a national, regional or inter-American 

focus. Their purpose is the training of people who work with Indians, the 
detailed examination of the problems and conditions of such work at a national 
and a continental level, the planning of concrete development programs by the 
participants for application to their home countries and the exchange of in- 
formation on the efforts and the experience in Indian work. 

Within the Temtratione of its staff and budget, the I.I.I. has special 
responsibilities in the conduct of research. It carries out its own research 
and collaborates with governments in doing research that contributes to 
greater knowledge of Indian groups and problems and that frequently serves 
as the basis for the planning of practical programs. The I.I.I. also provides 
technical assistance to member countries that request it. In such‘cases it 
works in coordination with their specialized agencies in solving concrete 
problems. In addition, the I.I.I. maintains a library on applied social science 
amon Indians. This is considered by them to be one of the best of its kind in 


the Hemisphere. 


BIG. PUBLICLY AVAILABLE INFORMATION ABOUT THE I.1I.1I. 


The I.I.I. is perhaps the smallest and least known of the inter- 
national specialized agencies. Its personel number a total of twelve 
people, as of mid 1978, including secretaries, office messengers and 
custodians, and its annual budget for the period July, 1976, to June, 1977 
was $226,177.65 U.S. This was an increase over the previous year's budget 
of $181,218.23. Of these amounts they normally expect to receive about 
eighty per cent as some countries delay making their annual payments and 
one, or two appear never to have made them. 

The I.I.1. is virtually unrecognized in the literature in English 
and is very little known in that in any other language. In that cited by 
the International Political Science Abstracts there is no single entry for 
it since the abstracts were started. In that cited by the International 
Index to Periodicals, which became the Social Sciences and Humanities Index 
in 1965 and which in turn were made into two separate Indexes in 1974, there 
are only five entries since the inception of the I.I.I. Three are references 
to announcements of Indianist Congresses -- the second, third and fourth --, 
one is a citation of the budget published in 1954 and one is a citation of 
the fact that the Office of Indian Affairs of the U.S.A. was to work with the 
Label d 

In terms of the literature on or about the I.I.I. in relationship to 
Canada and Canadians I have been able to find nothing. There is a very small 
amount of material on the relationship between Canada and the Organization of 


American States. What little there is of this is largely polemical material 


on the value of having Canada join the 0.A.S. Two views predominate, the 
more frequent is that Canada should not become involved because so little 
could be accomplished by membership; the other minority view is that 
belonging might facilitate trade with Latin American countries. Of this 
literature I have been able to find only seven articles and one M.A. thesis 
that have anything to say on the relationship between Canada and the 0.A.S., 
nothing at all about that between Canada and the I.I.I1. and very little at 
all on the I.I.I. itself. It seems that what there is available is almost 
all in Spanish and is pubidshed by the I.I.I. itself and then only very 
limited quantities, available only. to a limited circle of people. This state 
of affairs seems but a reflection of the limitations faced by the organization 
in carrying out its mandate. 

The literature available in Spanish and in Portuguese appears to be 
limited to the summary accounts of the resolutions of the seven Congresses. 
The supply of these seems to have been exhausted and the ones I was able to read 
had to be borrowed from the Canadian Consulate in Mexico City; the accounts that 
appear sporadically in their own publication America Indigena, which is largely 
written in Spanish; and a summary of the work on Indians in Marroquin's Balance 
del Indigenismo, which is in its second printing. This and the few mentions in 
articles printed in Latin America, of which I was unable to find any citation, 
appear to be the sum of the literature available on the I.I.I. 

Information obtained a this material written in Spanish and Portuguese 


is what enabled me to write the report and is incorporated in it. 


LVec - THE IMMEDIATE PAST 


The Instituto Indigenista Interamericano came into being in March, 1942 
in Mexico City at a ceremony held in the offices of the Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores (Ministry of Foreign Relations). “At this ceremony, recognition was 
made of the fact that six countries had ratified the provisions established in 
the first Inter-American Indian Congress. The first six countries to do this 
were Mexico and the United States in i941, Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras and 
Nicaragua all in 1942. Shortly after the formation of I.I.I., Paraguay also 
ratified the convention. The first Director was the well known Mexican 
Anthropologist, Dr. Manuel Gamio, who stayed in the position until his death in 
1960.. By 1946 fourteen countries had ratified the International Convention, three 
did so in the 1950's and Chile, the last country to do so, did it in 1968. 
However, there are not eighteen members in the organization at the moment as the 
Dominican Republic withdrew in 1954. Of the original members of the 0.A.S. only 
Cuba, Haiti and Uruguay have never ratified the International Convention. Canada's 
membership in I.I[.I. has been discussed on numerous occasions and the fact of having 
been sent an invitation to join was mentioned in at least one report from the 
Director to the Board of Directors. 

The impetus to create the I.I.I. came from discussions held at the First 
Congress in Patzcuaro held in April 1940. The Congress came to the decision 
based on a common recognition of the poor conditions faced by Indians in most of 
the countries represented at it. The I.I.I. was proposed as a means whereby the 


efforts of all those concerned could be united to make them more effective in 


improving the lot of the people, seen as the poorest in the Hemisphere. The 
proposed Inter-American Institute was to have the following powers: 
pu Collect, edit and distribute information on the following 


subjects to national governments, private institutions, and interested 
a 


people: 

a) scientific research on Indian problems; 

b) legislation, jurisprudence and the administration of Indian 
groups, including forest dwellers; 

c) activities of the institutions interested in the groups named 
above; 

d) all manner of material that might be used by governments as a 
base from which they could develop their policies for the 
economic and social improvement of the lives of Indians; and 

e) recommendations made by Indians on matters that concern them, 


LL, Initiate, direct and coordinate scientific research and surveys: 

a) that have immediate application to Indian problems; and 

b) that allow for greater understanding of Indian groups even 
though they may have no immediate application. 

III. Publish periodical and occasional publications and diffuse in- 
formation using films, recordings, etc.; 

IV. administer funds donated and accept contributions of all kinds; 

V. Serve as a consulting office for Indian agencies of the several 
countries; 

Vi. in agreement with the respective governments, authorize the 


establishment of national institutes that might affiliate with 


therioklei.. 
VIL. In agreement with the respective governments, authorize and 
create technical consultative commissions; and 
VIII. Promote and coordinate scientific research. 
At the same meetings they agreed on several MEE ct) Baro 
behind the operation of the proposed new institute. Among them were: 
(as translated). 
"There is no intention of making recommendations to the American 
States on any matter that is not in harmoney with their respec- 
tive constitutions and legal systems." 
"Legal practices and procedures that have their basis in racial 
differences that are detrimental to Indians are not to be 
recommended." 
"All measures and agreements made to guarantee the rights and, 
where necessary, protect Indian groups should be based on a 
respect for their values, historical, personality and culture, 
with the intention of facilitating their economic assimilation 
and wellbeing and enjoyment of modern technology and universal 
culture." 
During the second Indianist Congress held in Cusco, Peru in June and 
July, 1949, the question of what was an Indian was discussed and they attempted 
an answer which, by further examination of their material, has not left them 
entirely satisfied. However, at that period they felt they had to come up with 
an understanding of what was an Indian and what was seen as pertaining to Indian 


culture. The translations that follow are close approximations of what was meant: 


"Indians are seen as the descendants of pre-Columbian peoples 

and nations who share an awareness of their common social 
condition, and are so considered by themselves and others in 

their systems of work, in their language and in their traditions 
even though they may have suffered changes’through contact with 
others. 

"That pertaining to Indian culture is seen as the expression of 

a social awareness based on a system of work and economy, on their 
language and on the respective national tradition of the aboriginal 
peoples or nations." 

They concluded their discussion at that COREPES Eby stating that the 
definitions were in no way seen as affecting the conditions of Indians in countries 
where legislation had established other juridical characteristics. 

Other than establishing the original purposes and definitions for the I.I.I., 
all the other Indianist Congresses have devoted themselves to examining the con- 
ditions of Indians, discussing research presented, and making recommendations for 
the amelioration of what are seen as the worst conditions presented. This and the 
traditional diplomatic and bureaucratic housekeeping required of international 
organizations are the sum and substance of the reports published from the Congresses. 

To carry out the mandate given I.I.I. by the first Congress an office was 
established in Mexico City. The central offices began publishing the quarterly 
America Indigena, almost immediately as it is now in its 38th year of publication; 
the Anuario Indigenista; and a number of occasional publications. There are two 


series of the last: One is the special editions series and the other the social 


anthropology series. Over and above these they have put out a few "other 
publications". In sum about ninety-eight titles are to be found in the lists 
published. The special editions have seventy-eight titles and appears to be 
composed largely of research monographs, many are versions of doctoral dis- 
sertations. The social anthropology series, with sixteen titles, are more 
in the nature of textbooks written for applied anthropologists and directed 
at specific cultural areas or areas in which severe problems have had to be 
faced. The "other" group of publications consists of four titles. Three of 
these titles are the same book appearing three times in as many languages: 
Spanish, Portuguese and English, on "Pregnancy, Childbirth and the Newborn". 
The fourth title in this group is a book by Dr. Gonzalo Aguirre Beltran on 
an analysis of acculturation in Mexico. 

In July, 1977, a new Director took over as head of the I.I.I. re- 
lieving Dr. Gonzalo Rubio Orbe of the task. During the six year period between 
1971 and 1977, the I.I.I. had done a great deal with the limited resources at 
its disposal. The most outstanding were: 

Why They had organized and run the seventh inter-American Indianist 
Congress. This had been held in Brasilia in August, 1972. The eighth Congress 
had been organized, but owing to problems about the location it was not held 
during Dr. Rubio Orbe's tenure. The problem stemmed from the lack of an invitation 
for a place to hold it, before the seventh Congress was over - the constitutional 
requirement for holding a subsequent Congress -. One country made an offer at a 
later date but had to withdraw its invitation. The Congress is now planned for 
1979 and is to be held in Panama. 


ote A number of short courses and seminars had been organized for people 


who work with Indians. They had been able to provide or find the expenses 
for all of the participants. In addition they served as an agency through 
which people could apply for scholarships from other agencies. All but one 
of the seminars and short courses lasted less than two months and used the 
technical staff of the I.I.I. along with specialists from other agencies 

such as the 0.A.S., UNESCO, IICA. The subject matter of the courses included 
such things as: applied anthropology; techniques of social research; education 
of Indian children and adults; community, regional and national development; 
agrarian reform; and the like. The courses were given on both a national and 
a regional basis, depending on their scope, the financing available and the 
countries the students came from In addition, the personnel of I.I.I. took 
part in courses organized by other agencies such as CREFAL and Instituto 
Nacional Indigenista of the Republic of Mexico. 

The number of scholarships granted for courses given by I.I.I. was 
eight hundred and forty eight, and the number for courses at CREFAL was over 
five hundred and fifty. These were not evenly distributed among the member 
countries for a number of reasons. The principal reasons were the uneven 
distribution of knowledge about and interest in the courses and the fact that 
countries where courses were held tended to receive a larger number of applicants 
and therefore scholarships. 

Sha As mentioned above, a large part of the work of I.I.I. is in the 
form of publishing. The principal publication effort is directed toward editing 
America Indigena. Since 1962 the Anuario Indigenista has appeared annually as a 
means of publishing reports prepared by the Director, the Board of Directors and 


the Executive Committee. It also serves to publish reports prepared by other 


agencies that have importance for Indians. The Noticiero Indigenista has 
served to summarize the main effort and activities of the I.I.I. and the 
news of Indian events, especially of the member countries. This has more 
recently appeared as an addendum in America Indigena. Both of the special 
series of publications are on material about or of importance to the work 
on Indians. Some of these are translations of work originally done in a 
language other than Spanish and represent a very important aspect of the 
publication activities of sthe,!.1.1, 

4. The research part of the work was carried out in the face of 
an extreme shortage of funds and trained staff. It was accomplished largely 
in collaboration with other agencies. The most oustanding piece of work carried 
out by the personnel of I.I.1. without outside intervention is Marroquin's Balance 
del Indigenismo. This is a critical review of ee work of I.I.I. and of the 
national effort of the countries with the largest numbers of Indians living in 
them. Most of the rest of the research was collaborative as the personnel were 


not able to do the work alone given other demands on their time. 


V. = CURRENT PLAN OF OPERATION 


The current program of I.I.I. under its new Director Dr. Oscar Arze 
Quintanilla is a continuation of the old one. Some modifications have been 
made which may have an important impact. First, the twice postponed Eighth 
Inter-American Indian Congress is planned for 1979 to be held in the Republic 
of Panama. The focus of the Congress is to be that of "... Indian participation 
in the mechanisms of decision-making and self-negotiation ...'' The actual dates 
and location of the Congress were not available to me at the time of writing 
this report. 

As a part of the new five year plan, a series of training programs have 
been set up for both Indian leaders and government workers. The intention is 
to attempt to develop the levels of village technology using the concept of 
diffusing useful traditional ideas throughout the region. The first such course 
was in operation during July, 1978, and was focused on the cultivation of potatoes 
and beans, two of the most important crops for most of the Indians in the region. 
The participants were to see a variety of ecological regions in Mexico and were 
to examine techniques used in them. They were then to meet with staff from the 
Mexican National School of Agriculture in Chapingo to learn modern approaches to 
the problems. At the end they were to spend some time discussing the application 
of what they had learned to their own native conditions. The participants in the 
course were Indians who had been chosen to go on the course and were expected to 
return to their villages with the new ideas so that these ideas would be diffused 
locally. The basic idea behind the course is that things that would have no pract- 
feat application would be filtered out by the people who would have to make use of 


the new idea they would be carrying. 


A second course was planned to provide training for the personnel 
that work with the Indians. The emphasis was to be on the economic side 
of cooperatives, communal land holdings and Indian villages. In partic- 
cular, the focus was to be on the marketing of local produce and channel- 
ling of credit. 

For 1979 a course was being planned to introduce the idea of 
"grupos _solidarios'" -- cooperative groups -- to improve the quality of 
Indian handicrafts and to arrange for their marketing in a manner that would 
make it more profitable for the Indians who participate. Here not only is 
thought being given to improve the quality of the goods and to get a better 
price for them but to do so through the mechanism of a cooperative group in 
order that the improvements made might have a greater and longer lasting impact. 

The particular crafts selected for the efforts Seeteece of weaving and pottery, 
the ones thought to be the most important for Indians in the region. 

At the time of our visit to the head office of the I.I.I. on July 1l, 1978, 

a clear research policy had not been established. It was felt that a great deal 
would come from the feedback received from the courses and that this would lead 

to the formulation of the research program. The idea behind the programs for the 
courses is to the effect that small community development, using locally developed 
technology and technology adapted to local conditions, provides a viable alternative 
to large scale development projects. Furthermore, that such work is far less 
expensive in financial and human terms; that the mistakes made will not be so costly; 
and, that the amount of development that can take place is potentially at Teege as 
great if not greater. Finally, that such development is under closer control of the 


very people who will pay the major part of the cost of development and will be its 


ultimate beneficiaries. This idea, in the light of the experiences from the 
courses, is likely to become the focus of much of the research to be done. 

The immediate line of work is probably to be on the organization of the 

grupos solidarios and on the techniques of overcoming the barriers to marketing. 
As the research is aimed directly at overcoming practical problems it is ex- 
pected that the results will appear in the form of suggestions for implementation. 

At the international level they felt that some pragrams of development 
have failed because the cultural characteristics of recipient groups have been 
ignored. They will, therefore, give technical assistance in this area to the 
agencies that require it. The 0.A.S. in cooperation with UNDF and the World 
Bank have started five projects in the region. The I.I.I. aspires to include 
the rural Indians in these projects where they might be overlooked. In 1979, 
Guatemala and Bolivia will have projects in them and the immediate focus will 
be on the Indian groups in these countries. The I.I.I. feels that it is in 
the unique position of being able to held by reason of the specialized knowledge 
it has. 

In the publication program, the I.I.I. expects to carry on with the 
things that have already been started. This is being augmented by the launching 
of a new bi-lingual (Spanish and English) publication in June, 1978, entitled 
efforts will be made to publish more in English and Portuguese, languages that 
have been infrequently used in their publications up to now. 

In view of the limits they face, their plan of operation has to remain 
quite modest. They see themselves as an enabling agency rather than one in charge 


of large projects. As such they also seem to be recognized by member countries. 


They bring people together in courses and Congresses. They publish 
information and thus try to spread good ideas. Their journals are recognized 
as valuable to Indianists in general and anthropologists in particular. The 
staff of I.I.1. express frustration both verbally and in print at being unable 
to do more. Marroquin's criticism is focussed on the very small financial 
resources devoted to a continental effort in behalf of Indians and the apparent 
refusal of member countries to do anything about the resolutions reached in 
the Congresses. In part, both shortcomings seem to derive from the nature of 
the representatives on the Board of Directors. These are, with but the single 
exception of the representative of the U.S.A., universally diplomats with all 
the possible limitations that their roles imply. None seem to have worked 
with Indians and none seem to know very much about such work. He feels the 
work would be much improved if such representatives were professional Indianists 
and if the Executive Committee were composed of professional social scientists 
and if those on the Board of Directors were also largely social scientists. Only 
thus, does he feel, would it be possible to escape the present political lLimit- 
ations of the I.I.I. He, however, also recognizes the danger of such a complete 
alteration in possibly becoming a purely academic institution. The dilemma of 


pure politics or pure academics is something he would like to transcend. 


VD. A MEMBER COUNTRY'S AGENCY: 


MEXICO'S INSTITUTO NACIONAL INDIGENISTA. 


On the 18th of July, 1978, armed with an introduction from I.I.I. 
we visited the central offices of the Instituto Nacional Indigenista, the 
Mexican National Indian Institute. This is one of the largest and most 
active of the national Indian institutes in the hemisphere, having been 
created in 1948, during the Presidency of Miguel Aleman,in part to be the 
national counterpart of the I.I.I.. There we were welcomed by Ing. Jorge 
Hernandez ,currently in charge of the anthropological research section of 
I.N.I. He had formerly been the head of the Anthropology Museum of the 
State of Nayarit. From him we were able to obtain a letter of introduction 
to Antropologo Fructuoso Diaz Perez, who is the director of the INI Centro 
Coordinador in the town of Atlacomulco, in the State of Mexico about eighty 
miles from Mexico City. The Centro Coordinador (literally: coordination 
centre) in Atlacomulco is placed there to work with the Mazahua Indians. 

On our visit to Atlacomulco on July 20, we found Sr. Diaz Perez 
(Antropologo is his title and his first name is Fructuoso) was away on a tour 
of the Mazahua villages. Instead we were fortunate enough to speak to Sr. 
Armando Vargas, who is the head administrator of the centre. That is, he is 
the one in charge of the operations of its central office and of administering 
the funds they receive. Most of the information we obtained about INI came from 
him 

Between the creation of INI, and 1975 about ten regional centres had 


been created. Since then a much more rapid growth has taken place so that in 


1978 there are about eighty separate coordination centres scattered through- 
out the Republic. The great majority of them are in the central, Pacific- 
South and Yucatan regions of the country where the bulk of the approximately 
five million Indians live. These centres work with twenty seven different 
language groups. One of the groups has forty-two dialects, while the others 
have less variation. The local groups vary in size with the largest having 
a population on the order of twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand people. 

The working definition for Indian in Mexico appears to be a person 
who speaks one of the Indian languages or dialects. They may be bi-lingual 
with Spanish or not. The proportion of Indians who are bi-lingual has been 
increasing and at the last census (1970) appeared to outnumber the uni-lingual 
Indians by a ratio of about 2.5 to 1. Some twenty years earlier the proportions 
were equal. In addition to the apparent increasing bilingualism among Mexican 
Indians is their apparent disappearance in relative terms. Although the number 
of Indians appears to be increasing, their demographic growth is slower than 
that of the population of the country as a whole. This may, in part, be an 
indication that the Indians are less likely to identify themselves as such as they 
become better able to speak Spanish and as they move into the economic main- 
stream of the country. 

Each of the Coordination Centres has its own personnel. They include workers 
in the fields of health, economics, animal husbandry, social work and the anthro- 
pological concerns of the centre. Each group puts together a program to meet the 
needs of the particular Indians they happen to be working with. As the Indians 
differ enormously from one centre to another, each group has to face a different 


set of conditions to which their work is adapted. 


The Mazahua population, for example, has relatively few problems in 
the teaching of Spanish yet it has to face the problems of being only a few 
hours from the industrial city of Toluca and from Mexico City. Hence Indians 
there are more exposed to the problems of urban vice and crime than the more 
isolated Indians might be. At the same time the almost microscopic land hold- 
ings provide insufficient incentive to stay in the villages. This is also 
affected by the establishment of industries nearby by entrepreneurs who are 
taking advantage of the large pool of inexpensive unskilled labour available. 
Differential minimum wages exist between Mexico City and the rural areas, 
where the rural areas have levels that are less than one third of what they 
are in Mexico City. The differential was created by the Federal government 
with the specific intention of discouraging further industrial growth in the 
now very overcrowded Mexico City area while encouraging it elsewhere. 

To meet the needs of the Mazahuas the centre in Atlacomulco has a 
series of programs, parallel versions of which could be found in all the other 
centres. Their order seems to be in terms of their relative importance in the 
work done at this particular centre. 

de Education: In coordination with the national Secretaria de 
Educacion Publica (Ministry of Public Education) I.N.I. has one hundred and 
sixty-four bi-lingual (Mazahua-Spanish) speakers preparing material and teaching 
in Mazahua and introducing Spanish to Mazahua speakers. They work in the class- 
room and do extra teaching in homes. The latter is an attempt also at getting 
people to develop their own resources. The problems they face include that of 


the shame some bi-lingual adults have of admitting being able to speak Mazahua. 


This shame is shown in a sense of inferiority and is one of the principle 
barriers to making improvements to their own condition. The intent of the 
education program is to develop knowledge of Mazahua, begin basic literacy 
training in that language and then begin teaching Spanish as a foreign 
language. In other centres more effort appears to be focussed on the 
teaching of Spanish as the knowledge of this language is weaker. 

Supplementing this effort are a series of one hundred and sixty-one 
maintenance scholarships given to children to enable them to attend technical 
secondary schools (Secundaria, equivalent to grades seven to nine, and Preparatoria, 
equivalent to grades ten to thirteen) in nearby centres. The type of technical 
school normally chosen is one in agriculture. In addition, they maintain three 
hostels for primary schools (Primaria, equivalent to grades one to six. They usually 
start grade one at around the age of seven), These hostels allow the children from 
villages too small to have schools to attend school. In the hostels they are given 
room and board during week days. They are expected to return home on week-ends. 

as Health: Eight medical posts with Mazahua paramedicals in residence 
have been created. These provide care for aie medical problems and are under 
the supervision of a physician. Serious medical problems are sent on to 
Atlacomulco. They work in cooperation with and supplement the work of the Secretaria 
de Salubridad y Asistencia Publica (The Federal Department of Health and Welfare) 
in programs of innoculation against infectious diseases creating clean supplies of 
drinking water and the building of latrines. I.N.I.'s main efforts at the present 
appear to be in’ building school and home latrines and in improving the quality of 
domestic housing. To this last end I.N.I. has a program of subsidizing half the 


cost of material for building cement floors, plastering walls and for installing 


asbestos-cement sheets for roofing. (Note: the traditional flooring is usually 
earthen, walls are either stone or mud brick and roofing has been either thatch 


or baked tile, all of these deemed as places likely to harbour disease.) 


ae Agriculture: The I.N.I. has three programs which are supervised 
by their graduate agronomists. The first is a program of supervised use of credit 
For the purchase of chemical fertilizers. The source of the funds is the Banco 
de Credito Rural (Federal Rural Credit Bank.), I.N.I. purchases the fertilizer and 
the loans are made in kind to the farmers. This does two things, first it gets 
fertilizer to them in the right amounts of the right kind and at a low price. The 
second is that it helps them to avoid falling into the hands of the moneylenders 
who charge extortionately nigh rates of interest. 

The second area of work could be loosely thought of as aid in the working 
of the soil. It is a multi-pronged approach that is adapted to the needs of the 
people in the villages. On one hand they sell tools, such as hoes, spades, rakes, 
forks and the like, at cost to the Indian farmers. They also sell yokes and plows, 
suitable for use with oxen,at cost. In parallel with this, teams of oxen are sold 
to local groups to enable them to plow their land in areas where tractor drawn plows 
would be unsuitable. In areas where the tractor drawn plows would be most effective 
I.N.I. has twenty-eight tractors that are contracted out to local groups at cost. 
Supervision of the use of all this is done by I.N.I. agronomists and the work is done 
through local grupos solidarios. In fact, these grupos appeared to be a requirement 
for contracting the use of the tractors and obtaining teams of oxen. The marketing 
of agricultural produce is handled through the federal program designed for that 
purpose and this therefore is outside their purview. 

School vegetable gardens make up the third area of work in agriculture. I.N.I. 


provides see, equipment and fertilizer at cost to the schools and then gives the 


necessary supervision. The gardens seem to be used by the schools to provide 
experience to the children in growing basic things and at the same time probably 
serve to supplement school meals. 

4, Economic assistance is provided in a number of ways: Credit is 
given for the purchase of knitting machines and sewing machines. In cases where 
people are making clothing for sale, they are provided with pre-cut material and 
are paid on a piece-work basis for the things they sew together. The raw material 
for knitting in the form of woolen or acrylic yarn is provided at cost. They are 
given help in marketing the finished goods. To reinforce the sewing and knitting 
activities, training is given in the schools. 

What seems to be of prime interest and importance in the work done by 
I.N.I. is the cooperative nature of their work with the other federal programs. 
They provide the interpretation necessary between members of different cultures, 
and at the same time fulfill the special needs of people who differ from those 
who make up the national majority. They recognize that this is the only way they 
can meet all the needs of the Indians as they do not have the resources to do 
everything 

In his book Balance del Indigenismo, Marroquin surveyed a number of the 
national Indian programs of which Mexico's was one. In his survey, which first 
appeared in 1972, he was quite critical of the lack of planning, coordination 
and the lack of anthropological expertise given the work of I.N.I. He was also 
critical of their inability to bring resources to bear, the problems of inad- 
equately trained personnel, of overbureaucratization of the system, inflexibility 
in the face of new problems and inability to meet the demands of old problems. 

He felt the program first created needs and then failed to meet them. However, 
he prefaced his statement by saying that Mexico's program had had successes that 


have placed it in the lead of Indian work and it had served as a guide for the 


rest of the continent. From the very cursory examination we gave I.N.I. it 
seems many of his criticisms have been met and overcome and if someone were 
to repeat his careful examination that spats would have much more positive 
remarks to make. 

Understanding Mexico's I.N.I. should be done against the ambiguity of 
both pride and shame that pervades the idea of Indian. Indians are sometimes 
ashamed to report speaking their own language, yet Mexico's pride in its 
Indian heritage is obvious to anyone who visits the Museum of Anthropology in 
Chapultepec. The pride is also manifest in the celebrations of the Dia de 
la Raza (the day of the human race) on October 12th each year. There is also 
a Monumento de la Raza. The combined descent from Indian and Spanish is 
recognized by approximately four-fifths of Mexicans, with Speriee emphasis and 
credit given to the Indian past. Being a Mestizo is a matter of pride not shame. 
They are the majority, run the country and it is to membership in this group 
that Indians seem to aspire. There is no sense of inferiority in it, nor is 
the shame of Indianness by Indians in any sense racial. The distinction they 
make seems to be purely cultural. It is expressed in terms of cleanliness, dress 
and knowledge. 

Using a literal interpretation, the word mestizo and the Canadian word 
metis mean che same thing, i.e. descendant of Indians and whites. Culturally 
and socially they are vastly different. In Mexico the mestizos dominate racially, 
culturally and socially. They are barred nowhere and being one of them is taken 
for granted unless it is clear from your dress, behaviour or language that you are 
not. Most Mexicans give each other the benefit of the doubt and are accepted as 


a member of the Raza. The other exceptions are those who are clearly foreign. 


VEL = OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


One of the problems faced by 1.1.1. is its lack of size and of resources. 
This is a result, in part, of the relatively unimportant part played by Indians 
in the political arena of their countries. Indians in all but a few countries 
make up only a small fraction of the population. Of the seventeen member 
countries in the I.I.1. they constitute less than five per cent of the pop- 
ulation in ten of them, and less than ten per cent in a total of thirteen of 
them. (See table on Indians in the Americas). Only in Bolivia are Indians 
in a numerical majority (about sixty-three per cent in 1960) and only in two 
other countries are Indians one of the larger parts of the population (Peru 
with about forty-seven per cent in 1960 and Guatemala with about forty-two 
per cent in 1959). Ecuador had about a fifteen per cent Indian population in 
1960 and in all the other countries the proportions were quite a bit smaller, 
falling well below one per cent in the U.Sia (0.30 per cent in 1960) and Brasil 
(0.14 per cent in 1957). 

Four countries, Peru, Mexico, Bolivia ant Guatemala, contain within them 
over eighty per cent of the Indians in the Hemisphere and hence can be seen as 
the principal beneficiaries of the work of the I.I.I. Yet, even in Mexico 
where the head office is found, Indians are but a relatively unimportant and 
steadily declining part of the population (between 1930 and 1970 in spite of 
an absolute increase in numbers, the proportion of people speaking an Indian 
language dropped from thirteen to a bit less than eight per cent of the 


population). The pattern appears to be the same in the other countries as well. 


The total population of Indians in the Americas is on the order of about twenty 
millions - not much less than the population of Canada. 

Declining proportions of a politically unimportant group is, in the case 
of the Indians, exacerbated by the difficulty in deciding who is an Indian. The 
Canadian decision to register all people who are legally Indian is one solution. 
It is not without its problems and injustices. Other countries use other def- 
initions. Mexico's census definition, for example, is ability to speak an 
Indian language. This is complicated by feelings of inferiority about being 
Indian with the consequent underenumeration of such identity. Other countries 
have similar problems. Even when one discards legal and census definitions, 
the problem of Indian self-identity has its own difficulties. There is evidence 
from Guatemalan data to suggest that people born of Indian parents in Indian 
villages can, after a period of acculturation change their self-perception from 
being Indian to being Ladino. Although learning a new culture takes time,the 
change in self-perception can take place in a matter of weeks. Hence, the data 
on the numbers of Indians are, by their very nature,somewhat suspect and are 
virtually impossible to reconcile from one country to another. 

The political marginality of the Indians is in part a function of their 
historic experience. This is reflected in their declining importance. They are 
a conquered people who have been forced to learn the conqueror's language in order 
to function in the social and economic sphere. The people most successful in 
doing so have at the same time lost their Indian self-identity and acquired one 
that often denies their heritage. Recognition of this dynamic was a part of the 
reason for creating the I.I.I. 

However, in spite of economic, social and cultural marginality and in spite 
of conquest and political impotence over a span of almost five centuries, the 


countries where Indians have been a large proportion of the population are indel- 


INDIANS IN THE AMERICAS 
A B A XB 
U.N. POPULATION INDIAN PROPORTIONS 


TOTALS ESTIMATED ESTIMATED BY 


FOR 1975 MARROQUIN FOR 1960 
(.000) a (.000) 

ARGENTINA peat o(' Oa oy4 sey 
BOLIVIA 5,634 62.99 3,549 
BRASIL LOT a Ores Nekey®) - 50 
CANADA pap Seat 1.10 (1962) 25% 
CHILE T0253 OLS 36 
COLOMBIA 23,542 1.64 (1961) 386 
COSTA RICA 1,968 0.64 (1959) 13 
ECUADOR 6,733 14.96 1,007 
EL SALVADOR 4,007 3.99 160 
GUATEMALA Cie ee Ce ys ap 41.70 (1959) 2 sae 
HONDURAS 33037 vues 168 
MEXICO 60,145 8.75 5,263 
NICARAGUA 25155 2.92 63 
PANAMA 1,668 53/8 96 
PARAGUAY 2,647 3.84 (1959) 102 

PERU P5E615 46.68 7,289 
UNITED STATES 21946141 0.30 642 
VENEZUELA 11,993 bay) 176 
TOTALS 29,400 (4.13) Zin, Goo 


*This can only be a very rough estimate given the problems of identity, the 


weaknesses of demographic projections and the time since the last census. 


ibly affected by them. In Mexico, Guatemala, the Andean countries and elsewhere 
Indian words, Indian ideas and Indian social structures have affected national 
cultures. In these countries Indians were the majority, hence the building of a 
national society had to adapt to it. As a consequence even where a self-conscious 
effort to emulate European and North American models is made, the denial of the 
Indianness of the society can only be superficial and is always coloured by its 
existence. This is not true in those countries where there are relatively few 
Indians and where Indians were not settled agrarian groups. In such countries 
it seems possible for a majority to deny the existence of Indians and pretend they 
simply either do not exist or are a quaint, merely decorative remnant of a dim 
historical past. Further, that if one were to scratch below the surface impression 
provided by these people, one would find non-Indians and, if such were not found, 
the Indians have a moral obligation to change. 

A further complication, is the phenomenal variety of conditions they live 
in. The cultural and linguistic variety of Mexico has already been described. 
The other countries have the same kind of problem. And, within the cultural 
diversity is an ecological variety that makes for a tremendous complexity in a 
series of countries with diverse political, economic and social conditions. Within 


this, the I.I.I. with all twelve of its people is supposed to serve the Hemisphere. 


VIIL- = MEMBERSHIP IN THE I.I.1., THE BENEFITS 


In examining the possibilities and potential benefits for Canada in 
taking out membership in I.I.1I., the considerations can be separated into 
several different areas: The benefits derived by Canada; those derived by 
the Indians who are the focus of I.I.I.'s work; and those derived by the 
Department of Indian and Northern Affairs. 

The I.I.I. is the only international specialized agency that works with 
and for Indians as a group. It is, in a very real sense, the international 
embodiment of this effort. As Indians are one of the two major founding races 
of Spanish America and the original inhabitants of the Hemisphere, they have 
an importance that exceeds their numerical weight. The twenty million or so 
Indians are more than that number. They represent an important component of the 
self-identity of a very much larger group that recognizes itself as their 
descendants and spiritual heirs. Were Canada to take the step of becoming a 
member of I.I.I., this would be seen, in part, as a symbolic recognition of 
the value of this aspect of their self-identity. As such they would appreciate 
and applaud the action. 

In another sense, contact through the I.I.I. would provide openings for 
Canadians in an important area where demographic growth is going to make it vastly 
more important. Although at the present time the population south of the Rio 
Grande (Rio Bravo as looked at from the South) is just larger than that north of 
the same, current rates of growth will make it far larger in the very near future. 
We will probably see a very great change in the data just after the next round of 


censuses beginning in 1980. Indian populations are growing and the identity people 


have as their descendants is growing even more quickly. 

The second area where membership in I.I.I. will help is in regard to 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The geographical 
direction of the work is opposite from the usual but much of the work of 
D.I.N.A. has been in terms of the problems of marginality, crime, poverty, 
alcoholism and the like of that are involved in urbanizing large numbers of 
Indians. Problems faced by countries with large Indian populations to the 
south are very much of this kind. Their experience in facing them, adaptations 
they have made and what they have learned in this regard,would do no other than 
help provide insight into problems here. 

The effort I.I.I. is going through in looking for ways of using local 
knowledge, initiative and effort, through their experimental grupos solidarios 
may be techniques that can be adapted to our conditions. The exchange of ideas 
between Canada and Latin America might provide for our insights to be given 
them in return and both sides could benefit from the exchange. Further, the 
fact that it is the effort, initiative and knowledge of the Indians themselves 
that is being channelled could be regarded in its own right as being of immediate 
benefit to them. 

In Canada the Indians are but an almost invisibly small minority of the 
population. Most Canadians seem to think of them in terms of being a historical 
remnant that did not have the grace to become a part of the real world. Further 
the Indians in Canada are but a small part (about two per cem of the Indians in 
the Hemisphere. Their self-identity at present seems geared to being but a small 
part of an alien group. If they could see themselves as a small part of a very 


large, diverse and dynamic Indian population they might find things a little less 


oppressive. Such a discovery when combined with the parallel discoveries that 
they are far wealthier, better educated and on the whole healthier than many 
Indian groups elsewhere would clearly have an effect on their behaviour. 
For one thing -- and then only relatively minor -- they would be far less 
ready to make foolish statements in public during international gatherings 
about their poverty and the degree of oppression they suffer. For another, 
and this is more important, it might get them to spend more time figuring out 
how to use their energy to better their own conditions and that of others once 
they have themselves in better focus. They might then be better able to 
escape emulating their American counterparts by looking even further south to 
Indians and mestizos successfully running large businesses and national gov- 
ernments. Should this be missed, the other aspect of the sheer cultural, 
linguistic and artistic wealth of Indians in Latin America should have a ben- 
eficial impact on the range of choices Indians in Canada face even if only in 
their handicraft designs. Somehow, I sense it would be much more profound than 
just this last. 

Another consideration is the official welcome Canada would receive. ' 
Canada was invited to join the I.I.I. when it was first created. ‘This invitation 
has been reiterated regularly since then. It has been mentioned in annuat reports 
to the Board on more than one occasion and was in the outgoing report of the last 
Director. It seems clear. to me that Canadian participation would be welcomed. 
Further, it seemed clear at the one Interamerican Indian Congress that I attended 
that at the informal level most delegations (and this would be all I was able to 


speak to) would have welcomed Canadian Membership. While in Mexico this summer 


it seemed obvious that the Mexicans would look with a great deal of favor 
on such an action. 

For the I.I.I., Canadian membership would have additional attractions. 

It would provide them with another stable country that takes its foreign 
commitments seriously. The door would be opened for contact with Canadian 
experts in a number of fields, allowing them to draw on and have interchange 
with many who now do not have such contact. The academic world in both areas 
would have access and could gain from exchanges. In addition, the I.I.I. 
would have its financial security strengthened to a significant degree from 
what would be a very small contribution. My guess is this would be on the 
order of around $20,000.00 per year. (Finding out the basis for contributions 
from published materials is virtually impossible and it seemed unwise to ask 
the question while visiting the offices of I.I.I. in Mexico City). See table 
attached. 

Although Mexico has an Indian Institute modelled after the form su- 
gested by the I.I.I. basic protocol, such is not required for membership. It 
would be quite acceptable for an alternate agency concerned with Indians to 
serve as such, such as D.I.N.A., or for the Department of External Affairs to 
do so. Both kinds of arrangements already exist. It seems preferable to have 
the governmental agency most directly concerned to serve as the member, however, 
as communications of experiences and ideas would be more direct. 

One final consideration is the academic community. Very few Canadian 
academics know anything at all about the Organization of American States, other 
than that it exists. Only seventeen (17) anthropologists with interests in some 


aspect of Indian life are listed in the Directory of Canadian Scholars and 


Universities as being interested in Latin American Studies. There are three 
archaeologists and five geographers who mention having worked with Indian 
matters. The linguists and sociologists that might be so interested are 
marginally involved as it seems their main interests lie elsewhere. Only a 
few seem equipped to work with them. Among ethno-musicologist and those in 
fine art, I could only find one who mentions an interest in Indian Art in 
Latin America. Of the total of less than thirty my impression is that 
although they may have heard of the I.I.I. almost none have more knowlege than 
that. The few I have contacted on the matter of Canadian membership in the 
I.I.I. all seem to think it would be a "good thing" but none seemed to know 
much about it. When approached on the matter their reaction appeared to take 
the form of encouragment to pursue the matter to get Canada to join. None 


seemed to think it would be anything other than positive. 


a) 


b) 


of 


I.2.2. RECEIPTS FOR THE PERIOD JULY,.1971 TO DECEMBER 31, 1976 
(AS PUBLISHED IN ANUARIO INDIGENISTA VOL. XXXVII, PP. 276-8). 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM COUNTRIES. 


ARGENTINA 
BOLIVIA 
BRASIL 
COLOMBIA 
COSTA RICA 
CHILE 
ECUADOR 

EL SALVADOR 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
GUATEMALA 
HONDURAS 
MEXICO 
PANAMA 
PARAGUAY 
PERU 
VENEZUELA 


U-s.9 


2,199.84 
4,064.79 
64,819.71 
15,186.26 
10,208.33 
949.92 
13,826.14 
6,335.70 
198. 36 
13,916.74 
3,060.20 
138,318.85 
16,454.84 
707.07 
988.17 
Bays 71. 71 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OTHER INSTITUTIONS AND PRIVATE AGENCIES. 


0.A.S 

OAS - UNESCO 

UNESCO 

CREFAL 

IICA 

OTHER ENTITIES 

ILO 

FREDERICK EKERT FOUNDATION + CEDAL 
FORD FOUNDATION 

DR. GEORGE M. FOSTER 


35,267.24 
19 , 008.00 
17,250.00 
5,000.00 
817.00 
5,912.00 
784.00 
37,622.94 
577.60 
4,114.41 
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